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And if tbe rhyme but jingles smooth and strong, 
Why let tbe grammar and the sense be wrong. 
Wo worth the wight, who tries the luckless part, 
To guide his genius by the rules of art. 
Your Dunce feels far more pleasure as he writes — 
From growing nonsense gathering new delights. 
Unknown to him the task, so dull, so sad, 
To choose the worthy, and refuse the bad ; 
Still as he writes, a self-complacent smile 
Dimples across, from ear to ear, the while. 
Enamour'd of each brat his brain brings forth, 
He marvels how such beauties can have birth. 

Not so the lofty soul by genius curst, 
Who, following fame, still struggles to be first, 
Burning for perfect excellence, in vain 
He strives to reach the far ideal strain, 
And still the last his heavenly skill to own, 
Charms the whole world — except himself alone- 
While Wit and Taste delight to name his name, 
His ears are weary'd with the noise of fame, 
Known and admir'd in regions far remote, 
He sighs, alarm'd, to think he ever wrote. 

Then, lov'd Moliere ! who witoessest my plight, 
O let my Muse find favour in thy sight. 
By all the virtues of that gentle heart. 
Teach me, oh teach thy friend, the rhyming art; 
Or since that task would prove too vainly sore, 
Teach me the better art — to rhyme no more. 

Erratum. — In the Third Satire, published in the last number of this Journal, for 
nothing read nought, in the following line : 

" I— who doal upon nothing like enlargement of station." 



Translation of some of Boileau's Epigrams. 

EPITAPH. 

Beneath this stone, and much regretted, lies 
One of no science, yet both learn'd and wise ; 
*A gentleman — and yet of humble birth — 
And though no saint, a man of sterling worth. 

* The force of this antithesis was better felt in the court of Louis 
XIV, than it caa be in this our land of many-traded, many-coloured 
gentlemen. The turn in the next line must be taken in a fanatical 
acceptation, and thep it will not give offence. 
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Imitation of Martial. 

'Tis said, that great physician, Paul, 
Who doctor'd and who murder'd all, 
And so beat war and pestilence, 
Has just become a priest — and hence, 
Men in their graves by him are laid, 
But still Paul hasn't chang'd his trade. 



To Chloe. 

Dear Chloe, wilt thou hear 

The sorrows of my heart, 
And lend a listning ear 

To all a lover's smart ? 
Know, then, 1 die of love — 

Ah ! what is that I view ? 
Why look so cross, my dove ? 

I do not die for you t 



On the Agesilas of Comeille. 



I've seen Agesilas. 
Alas! 



To Monsieur Perrault, on the works which he published 
against the ancients. 

How comes it that Homer, and Virgil, and Plato, 
And Tully, and all whom the world almost pray to, 
Appear in your works to be fools without merit ? — 
It is, that you give them your own wretched spirit. 
Your base style of writing, your rhymes, and your faults, 
In short, that you turn them to downright Perrauhs. 



Upon the circumstance of verses having been read in the 
Academy against Homer and, Virgil. 

T'other day the Muse Clio came fretting and pining, 
To the patron of poets, who calmly sat shining, 
And cried, " Why, Apollo, they say, that on earth, 
There's a place that denies our dear bards all their worth. 
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Where our Homers and Virgils are scorn'd and malign'd, 
Call'd deficient in fire, and barren in mind." 

" No, no, it can't be," said the god in a rage, 
" And some one is mocking you, child, I'll engage. 
Why, where could it be that such blasphemy rose ? 
'Mongst the Hurons or Topinambous, I suppose." 

" Oh, no, my dear brother, at Paris, that grand" 

Ah, the Lunatick-Hospital, — I understand." 

"Nay, nay, good Apollo, 'twas done at the Louvre, 
When th' Academy sat and the meeting run over." 



Enigma. 

Relentless foe of human bliss am I,* 

At my blest lot lovers with envy sigh. 

I feast on blood, and spurniog all alarms 

From those who seek my death, find life within their arms. 



Lines to be placed beneath a bad engraving which was 
made of him. 

See here the picture of the great Boileau. 

" What, is that he ?— the Satirist look so ? 

But how he scowls ? what makes him look so mad ?" 

Why, to behold himself pourtray'd so bad. 



Written for the late unfortunate Queen of France, by M. 
Boufflers, on her asking him for a song on her defects. 

Would you know what Rumour lays 

To the charge of Antoinette ? 
That she's often light, it says ; 

Fickle, mad, and a Coquette. 
And is it so? 
Oh ! yes ! But know, 
So nice the line her fancy draws, 

Her very slights 

Create delights, 
And Cato's self would smile applause. 

* line puce. 



